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Retny de Gourmont 

REMY DE GOURMONT 

Rcmy de Gourmont is dead and the world's light is dark- 
ened. This is another of the crimes of the war, for M. de 
Gourmont was only fifty-seven, and if he had not been wor- 
ried to death, if he had not been grieved to death by the 
cessation of all that has been "life" as he understood it, 
there was no reason why we should not have had more of 
his work and his company. 

He is as much "dead of the war" as if he had died in 
the trenches, and he left with almost the same words on his 
lips. "Nothing is being done in Paris, nothing can be done, 
faute de combatants." There was an elegy on current writ- 
ing by him in the Mercure. It was almost the same tone 
in which Gaudier-Brzeska wrote to me a few days before 
he was shot at Neuville St. Vaast: "Is anything of import- 
ance or even of interest going on in the world — I mean the 
'artistic London?' " 

M. de Gourmont is irreplaceable. I think I do not 
write for myself alone when I say no other Frenchman could 
have died leaving so personal a sense of loss in the minds of 
many young men who had never laid eyes on him. Some 
fames and reputations are like that; Mallarme is almost a 
mantram, a word for conjuring. A critique of M. de Gour- 
mont's poetry would be by no means a critique of M. de 
Gourmont's influence. For, again, I think that every young 
man in London whose work is worth considering at all, has 
felt that in Paris existed this gracious presence, this final and 
kindly tribunal where all work would stand on its merits. 
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One had this sense of absolute fairness — no prestige, no over- 
emphasis, could work upon it. 

"Permettre a ceux qui en valent la peine d'ecrire franche- 
ment ce qu'il pense — seul plaisir d'un ecrivain:" these were 
almost the last words he wrote to me, save a postscript on 
the outside of the envelope; and they are almost his "whole 
law and gospel." And indeed a right understanding of 
them means the whole civilization of letters. 

Outside a small circle in Paris and a few scattered 
groups elsewhere, this civilization does not exist. Yet the 
phrase is so plain and simple : "to permit those who are worth 
it to write frankly what they think." 

That is the end of all rhetoric and of all journalism. By 
end I do not mean goal, or ambition. I mean that when a na- 
tion, or a group of rtien, or an editor, arrives at the state of 
mind where he really understands that phrase, rhetoric and 
journalism are done with. The true aristocracy is founded, 
permanent and indestructible. It is also the end of log- 
rolling, the end of the British school of criticism for the 
preservation of orderly and innocuous persons. It is the end 
of that "gravity" to which Sterne alludes as "a mysterious 
carriage of the body to cover the defects of the mind." 

M. de Gourmont did not make over-statements. His 
Diomedes is a hero because he is facing life, he is facing it 
quite sincerely, with no protection whatever. Ibsen with his 
smoky lightning had rumbled out, "There is no intermedia- 
tor between God and man." M. de Gourmont, with his per- 
fect and gracious placidity, had implied — ^yes, implied, made 
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apparent rather than stated — that no formula can stand be- 
tween man and life; or rather that no creed, no dogma, can 
protect the thinking man from looking at life directly, form- 
ing his own thought from his own sensuous contact and from 
his contact with thoughts. 

Nietzsche has done no harm in France because France 
has understood that thought can exist apart from action ; that 
it is perfectly fitting and expedient clearly to think certain 
things which it is neither fitting nor expedient to "spoil by 
action." 

"Spoil by action" is perhaps a bad memory of the 
phrase; but just as Dante was able to consider two thoughts 
as blending and giving off music, so Diomedes in De Gour- 
mont's story is able to think things which translation into 
action would spoil. As for Diomedes' career, I am perfectly 
willing to accept Robert Frost's statement that "there is noth- 
ing like it in New England." What there is in all provincial 
places is an attempt to suppress part of the evidence, to present 
life out of proportion with itself, squared to fit some local 
formula of respectability. 

Remy de Gourmont had w^ritten all his life in absolute 
single-mindedness; it was to express his thought, his delicate, 
subtle, quiet and absolutely untrammeled revery, with no re- 
gard whatsoever for existing belief, with no after-thought or 
beside-thought either to conform or to avoid conforming. 
That is the sainthood of literature. 

I think I can show what I mean almost by a single sen- 
tence. In the midst of the present whirlwind of abuse he said 
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quietly: "By Kultur, the Germans mean what we mean by 
'state education.' " 

It had been so all his life; on whatever matter, however 
slight the matter or however strong his own passion, there 
had been that same quiet precision, that same ultimate just- 
ness. 

The rest of us — oh, the rest of us are caught in the flurry 
of controversy. Remy de Gourmont had found — it might 
not be incorrect to say that Paris had given him — a place 
where all things could be said quietly and openly, where one 
would not think of circumlocution and prejudice, where' cir- 
cumlocution and prejudice would have seemed unnatural. 

En tous les pays il y a un noyau de bans esprits, d'esprits 
lihres. II faut leur donner quelque chose qui les c/tange de la 
fadeur des magasines, quelque chose qui leur donne eonfiance en 
eux-memes, et leur soit un point d'appui. 

That is good news, but for years M. de Gourmont had 
believed it and written accordingly. He had written sclf- 
lessly, and was glad when other men could write well. He 
dared to write for the few, for the few who are not a clique 
or a faction, but who are united by the ability to think 
clearly, and who do not attempt to warp or to smother this 
faculty; who do not suppress part of the evidence. 

The significance of M. de Gourmont and the signifi- 
cance of his poetry are two things apart. He has written 
for the most part beautiful prose, much controversy, a book 
on Le Latin Mystique du Moyen Age, etc. He has written 
a pohme champetre and some Litanies. 

I have praised these litanies elsewhere, and a man's obitu- 
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ary notice is not, perhaps, the best place for analyzing his 
metric. Suffice it to say that the litanies are a marvel of 
rhythm, that they have not been followed or repeated, that M. 
de Gourmont was not of "the young French school." If 
he is "grouped" anywhere he must be grouped, as poet, 
among les symbolistes. The litanies are evocation, not state- 
ment. 

M. de Gourmont was indubitably "of the young" in the 
sense that his mind had not lost its vigor, that he was alive 
to contemporary impressions, that he had not gone gaga over 
Catholicism like poor Francis Jammes, nor wallowed in 
metrical journalism like the ill-starred Paul Fort. He had 
never lost touch with the men born ten or twenty years after 
he was; for a man of fifty-seven that is a very considerable 
achievement. Or rather it is not an achievement, for it 
can not be done by effort; it can only come from a natural 
freshness and aliveness of the mind, and is a matter of tem- 
perament. 

I had forgotten the French Academy until an article in 
L'Humanite reminded me that M. de Gourmont was not a 
member thereof; that the ancient association which contains 
Auguste Swallou, Thibaudet de Mimmil, and so many other 
"immortals" had not seen fit to elect him. It is evident that 
the "Academie Fran^oise" has outlived its usefulness, and 
if France does not set an example what can be expected of 
other academies? In M. de Gourmont's case the academy 
had no excuse. He had not only written supremely, but he 
had given back to the world a lost beauty — in Le Latin 
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Mystique, in the Sequaire of Goddeschalk with its Amos ut 
facias pulchram. 

But perhaps, as a friend of mine wrote when Swinburne 
was refused sepulture in Westminster Abbey (they said there 
was no room and buried the canon's wife the week after), 
perhaps, as my friend wrote at the time, "perhaps it is just 
as well — he suffered fools badly." 

I have known also that the really distinguished member, 
at a meeting of another great "body," encouraged one of his 
more serious colleagues, who was showing signs of tedium, 
with "Come, come, we ^re not here to enjoy ourselves." 

M. de Gourmont has gone — 

Blandula, tenulla, vagula — 
almost with a jest on his lips, for his satire on M. Croquant 
et la Guerre continues in the current Mercure. 

Ezra Pound 

REVIEWS 

MISS LOWELL ON FRENCH POETS 

Six French Poets:. Studies in Contemporary Literature, by 

Amy Lowell. Macmillan. 

This is fine bookmaking, beautiful paper, beautiful print. 
Yet I entered upon the studies with a slight dread that I 
should find bewildering classifications, waters of modem 
technique in which I should flounder helplessly. Not at all. 
The book is clear sailing from title-page to colophon, sound- 
ing its message straight out. The essays are written in a 
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